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PLAIN CHANT, THE HANDMAID OF 

THE LITURGY : A CHALLENGE 

AND A PROPHECY 

By F. JOSEPH KELLY 

CHRISTIANITY has sanctified the arts and made them serve 
the purpose for which her Divine Founder intended her 
here upon earth, namely the salvation of souls. Chief among 
the arts which she has used for this noble purpose, are painting, 
sculpture, architecture and music. These are really and truly 
religious arts, for they enter into the very life of the Church. Some 
among these arts appeal to the eye, and thereby influence the soul 
of man for good. They are necessary for the proper observance 
of the Liturgy, yet they do not form an integral part of it. There 
is but one art that can be said to form an essential part of liturgical 
service, an art which constitutes the solemnity of that service, and 
that art is none other than the divine art of music. 

Music as a religious art finds its sublimest expression in what 
is known as Plain Chant. The position of Plain Chant, historically 
and liturgically considered, is a unique one. In fact, it has a place 
among the different styles of music, which is entirely its own. Its 
style is so different from all other styles of music, that it may not 
be compared with them, and therefore has no competitor. On the 
other hand, Plain Chant is the basis of all other forms of church 
music, polyphonic, choral, as well as the more ornate forms. It 
breathes a never failing life in every note, so that its vitality re- 
mains ever strong, and in this sense, it can never become archaic 
or antiquated. Like the Liturgy of the Church, the oftener we 
hear and witness it, the more indeed of beauty and sublimity we 
discover in it. It is happily called the "Handmaid of the Liturgy," 
for together with the Liturgy, they are the vehicle by which the 
sublime truths of Christianity are impressed upon us. 

When Pope Pius X issued his now famous Motu Proprio on 
Church Music on that memorable St. Cecilia's Day, 1903, he 
made the Catholic world forever his debtor, by restoring to Cath- 
olic worship Plain Chant, otherwise known as Gregorian Chant, 
in its purity and its supreme importance for liturgical worship. 
No longer would any one who calls himself a Catholic church 
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organist or choir-master dare to pride himself on his ignorance 
of the Chant and its governing principles. On the contrary, to-day 
his musical scholarship is measured by his knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of the Chant of his Church. 

As a rule, not only the layman, but also organists and singers 
have little or no conception of Plain Chant, its spirit or its tonality. 
Is it any wonder then, that it is often considered by them barbaric, 
antiquated music, unworthy of any consideration or study? To 
appreciate Plain Chant as it deserves, time and study are required 
for its mastery. The educated church musician, then, will not fail 
to give the Chant the honored place it deserves in the domain of 
music. The spirit, the rhythm, and the tonality of the Chant are 
so far removed from that of modern music, that it forms a depart- 
ment in the art of music entirely distinct. The true student of 
the Chant becomes an ardent lover of it. He sees and hears in 
it, music breathing real sanctity and purity. He does not make 
the egregious blunder of comparing the Chant with modern music. 
There is no standard of comparison, since they differ as to rhythm 
and tonality, and as to the end for which they have their being. 

Let us examine some of the reasons for the attitude of mind 
of those who prefer figured music to the liturgical chant. Is it 
true that Plain Chant is not artistic, that it requires no study, 
that the simplicity of its melodies requires nothing more than a 
slight reading knowledge of intervals? To one who has made a 
deep study of the Chant, and has thereby learned to love it, three 
qualifications seem to assert themselves for its proper rendition, 
namely, art, genius, and a mind sanctified by prayer and medita- 
tion. The absence of any one of these three qualifications militates 
against the proper rendition of the Chant. A musician may make 
a study of the Chant, he may have the art and genius to render 
it as it is written, but if the third qualification is not present, that 
rendition will be cold and worldly. We often hear such renditions 
of the Chant, renditions that make worshippers despise it. 

Plain Chant is inspired music from heaven. Therefore, only 
when it is rendered by those whose hearts and minds are imbued 
with religious feelings, can its full meaning and beauty be reflected. 
Of the three qualifications considered, the third, namely a sanctified 
mind and heart, may least be dispensed with. Some choirs render 
the Chant very artistically, but lacking the third qualification, it 
is a body without a spirit. Plain Chant is a prayer, and therefore 
must possess that which makes prayer a communing with God. 
Right here we have the secret of the failure of so many choirs in 
attempting to sing Plain Chant. To repeat, the evident result of 
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this failure is to disgust, not only the singers, but the hearers as 
well. 

The very simplicity of Plain Chant is its rarest quality. It 
is not true that simplicity excludes the artistic. The object of 
Plain Chant is not that of modern music, namely to delight the 
ear, but to provide a vehicle for the words of the Liturgy, trans- 
porting the mind and heart to God. Both in rhythm and in melody 
it conforms to the natural speaking voice, so that it becomes the 
medium of the greatest expressive power. It is the prose of music. 
Figured music with its regular time bars is no more expressive 
and no more natural, than the use of poetry would be in our every 
day conversation. In spite of all the opposition to Plain Chant 
melody, with its free rhythm, it is the only natural music that 
we possess to-day. What prose is to literature, the Chant is to 
music, and figured music bears the same relation to the art of 
music, as poetry does to literature. So in the last analysis, the 
Chant expresses our ideas in a natural way, as prose composition, 
while figured music expresses them in an artificial way, as poetry. 

It has been argued, that since modern music can be reduced 
to time measures, it is an improvement on the Chant. Quite the 
contrary is true. Modern music is the slave of a regular rhythm, 
following certain artificial laws, and never deviating from that 
rhythm. The Chant, on the contrary, expresses the meaning of 
the words in a free rhythm, conforming itself to the words, instead 
of compelling the words to conform themselves to it. Because 
the Chant has no time measures, it cannot be said that it has no 
rhythm. Plain Chant, it is true, has no "bars" or measures, but 
these do not constitute that ethereal something that we call rhythm. 
Chant melody has a very decided rhythm, and it is only with the 
proper understanding of this rhythm, that it can be rendered cor- 
rectly. Indeed, the subject of Plain Chant rhythm is almost in- 
exhaustible, but the main attribute is that Plain Chant melody 
has the rhythm of prose composition, as modern music has the 
rhythm of poetry. It is this free rhythm of the Chant, that elim- 
inates that useless repetition of the words of the Liturgy, which 
becomes necessary when these words are set to modern music. 

In the rendition of Plain Chant, this one principle must always 
be kept in mind: the Chant was written to bring out and to express 
the meaning of the words exactly, and therefore must be sung 
accordingly. It is the very voice of the Liturgy, a voice that 
speaks as eloquently to men, as it did centuries before the advent 
of modern figured music. It is inseparably wedded to the words of 
the Liturgy, unfolding the full meaning of the texts, and expressing 
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that which the mere spoken word is unable to express, aspira- 
tion, tenderness, grief for the sorrows of this world, hope for the 
life of the world to come. Its entire spirit is elevating and holy, 
drawing the mind and heart to God. These rare qualities make 
the Chant wonderfully adapted to liturgical service, and, on the 
other hand, these same qualities make it entirely out of place 
everywhere but in the sacred precincts of the Church. 

The simply truth is, that Plain Chant and modern figured 
music are widely separated. Each has its own characteristics and 
its own particular aim. To compare them, is like comparing two 
entirely different arts, as for example, architecture and painting. 
They have hardly any point in common. They are absolutely 
distinct and cannot be judged by the same standards. Plain Chant 
has no place where modern figured music is at home, and vice versa. 
How incongruous, then, is the practice indulged in by certain prom- 
inent organists and choir-masters, of singing part of a liturgical 
service in Plain Chant and part in the most florid modern figured 
music. This practice places both kinds of music at a very great 
disadvantage. It is like trying to mix oil and water. Is it any 
wonder that the Chant is in disrepute among people? Modern 
music appeals to the emotions, whereas the object of the Chant 
is to produce that indescribable something called unction, to raise 
the heart and mind to that which is elevating and purifying. The 
result intended to be produced by each is as wide apart as the 
poles. All attempts then, to compare or to associate modern music 
with Plain Chant melody, should be abandoned. They are two 
different arts in every particular, having nothing in common except 
pitch and tone. In rhythm, tonality, spirit and aim, they differ 
as night from day. 

Though the Church's insistence on the singing of the Chant 
at her services is a reasonable one, still there are some who ques- 
tion her right to demand it. Some musicians regard this insistence 
as a narrow policy on the part of the Church, and therefore spare 
no efforts to discourage the reform in church music, a reform so 
earnestly desired by the authorities of liturgical churches. They 
argue that the singing is something distinct from the liturgical 
services. Until they realize that singing forms an integral part of 
liturgical service, they will continue in this state of mind. Because 
of its ready adaptation to liturgical use, the Church is most solici- 
tous that the Chant be revived in its original, undefiled purity. 
The Church appropriates to herself all that assists her in her 
work for the salvation of souls, and eliminates anything that 
would in the least hinder that work. The qualities of sanctity and 
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goodness of form which are characteristic of the Liturgy demand 
that the music that accompanies that Liturgy possess the same 
qualities. We deny that our modern church music possesses these 
qualities. Plain Chant alone possesses these qualities in the very 
highest degree. Its form, its character, its genius, its effect on 
the hearer, all breathe heavenly calm and angelic purity. There- 
fore, whereas the Church by no means eliminates all other music 
from her services, she insists that the Chant is the best suited 
for her purpose and her work, as "Handmaid of the Liturgy," 
written expressly for the Liturgy and as entirely out of place unless 
accompanied by the Liturgy. 

Hence the restoration of the Chant is not a step backward. 
On the contrary, this restoration means progress. If for no other 
reason, the Chant should be restored to demonstrate the unity 
of the teaching of Christianity, and her survival through the 
centuries. It was through the monks of the Middle Ages that 
music became an independent art. As architecture, painting and 
the other arts reached the zenith of their glory during those ages 
of faith, so music, in its highest and most glorious form, namely 
the Chant, was at the very zenith of its glory. The beautiful 
sacred melodies of the Chant were the result of the zeal and en- 
thusiasm of the monks, coupled with their great holiness of life. 
Modern figured music on the other hand has progressed under 
secular influences and came into being as a result of secular needs. 
There can be no just comparison between music nurtured under 
ecclesiastical influences, as the Chant, and our modern music 
which is secular in character, spirit and genius. 

Plain Chant in its early history was transmitted from age to 
age by oral tradition only, until the conversion of Constantine to 
Christianity, when the first schools of singing were established. 
Boys were admitted in these schools and the primitive melodies 
were taught them without manuscript. But oral tradition, at 
best, is uncertain, and as a result we have many different opinions 
to-day, as to the proper rendition of the Chant. St. Ambrose, 
Bishop of Milan, was the first to attempt to reduce the melodies 
to a definite system, and we are no doubt indebted to him for the 
four "authentic modes," and the practice of antiphonal singing. 
Two hundred years afterwards, Gregory the Great, collected and 
revised the Ambrosian melodies and added his own compositions 
in what is known as the celebrated "Antiphonarium." To this 
great work of Gregory, we must attribute more than to any other 
circumstance, the preservation of Plain Chant melodies from cor- 
ruption. Gregory the Great also introduced the four "plagal 
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modes," which perfect the whole system of Plain Chant. His 
"Antiphonarium" became the authority to which all other liturgical 
books must of necessity be conformed. From that time on until 
the present, corruptions of one kind or another have crept into the 
Chant, and at the beginning of this century a movement was 
inaugurated to bring the Chant back to its pristine purity and 
glory. 

The foundation of all art-music of the Middle Ages was Plain 
Chant, and the science of music borrowed from the Chant melodies 
in its development. Music was never considered apart from the 
Liturgy of the Church to which it was wedded. Until the four- 
teenth century, composers as such, were unknown. Choirs were 
the training schools for composers and choir-masters, so that 
almost without exception, composers and choir-masters were grad- 
uated from the choirs in which they received their training and 
experience as choristers. We should follow the same mode of 
procedure in these our days. It is in a well drilled liturgical choir, 
that the chorister is able to imbibe the spirit of the Chant and to 
make a thorough study of it. Plain Chant literature is so ex- 
tensive, that it would require more than a span of one man's life 
to make even a slight study of it. The authorized collection of 
Plain Chant works numbers over six hundred and thirty different 
compositions. Moreover, the "Hours of Divine Service" contain 
two thousand antiphons, and eight hundred greater responses. 
Besides, there is the immense collection of Ambrosian music, the 
contemporary of Gregorian music. The serious student of the 
Chant has a vast literature that he is privileged to peruse and study. 

This treasury of Church music, has lately been restored to 
us by the famous "Motu Proprio" of Pius X, after the monks of 
Solesmes Abbey, for almost a century in the quiet of their cells 
and in extensive travel, had been delving into the treasures of 
Plain Chant, patiently and indefatigably examining the ancient 
manuscripts, and comparing them with the most advanced paleo- 
graphic technique, and incidentally employing the art of photog- 
raphy for their scholarly purposes on a scale so vast as probably 
to have been unprecedented. In the history of science there is 
no more fascinating and impressive chapter than this idealistic 
enterprise of the Benedictines of Solesmes, to separate the genuine 
from the counterfeit and to revive the true interpretation intended 
by composers of more than a thousand years ago. 

Students of Plain Chant will be forever indebted to these 
good monks to whose energy, scholarship and piety we owe the 
colossal "Paleographie Musicale," the direct result of which has 
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been that other monumental work, the Vatican Edition of Greg- 
orian Chant books, thus bringing to public view the sublime 
treasures of Plain Chant. If at some future date, Plain Chant 
again becomes the universal music of the Church, the long-sought- 
for ideal, will be due to the labors of these monks. The priceless 
treasures uncovered by them are attracting students of church 
music the world over. As their ranks increase, a true knowledge 
and an intelligent love of Plain Chant will spread. Prejudice, 
ignorance and contempt will gradually disappear and the time may 
yet come, perhaps sooner than the scoffers realize, when again 
Plain Chant will be taught and loved in every parish throughout 
the Christian world, not as music forbiddingly archaic, but as 
music of everlastingly vital beauty and spiritual appeal. 



